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The exploitation of Oriental countries is not done by 
conquest and occupation nowadays, however, and prob- 
ably what Mr. Tokutomi fears is not the conquest of 
Japan, but her coercion. He anticipates a day when 
America's fleet might be used to veto Japan's policy in 
the Pacific or the Orient. But he has not shown — and 
we do not believe it can be shown — where the interests 
of the two countries conflict in the Orient, nor is he able 
to point to a line of policy on either side which will lead 
to a collision. To most observers it will seem unlikely 
that almost anything that could happen to China would 
be regarded by the democracy of the United States as 
an adequate casus belli. Is it conceivable that the dim- 
inution or non-increase, or even total loss, of America's 
export trade with China, if it came about in the ordi- 
nary-course of competition, would lead to war? Apart 
from the Philippines, America's only interest in the 
Orient is the safety of her nationals and equality for 
her trade. Japan's declared policy is in complete har- 
mony with America's in these matters, as is attested by 
the fact that every treaty obligation she has entered into 
is contracted to maintain the open door and non-parti- 
tion of China. Even if we leave treaty obligations — 
somewhat depreciated these days — out of it, is there any 
reason to fear that the declared policy is not in harmony 
with Japan's true interests? We can see none. Japan 
is the "lord of the Orient," as the prancing publicists 
say, but it would only be if she aspired to the impossible 
position of monopolist of the Orient that her policy 
could clash with America's. The open door in China 
will give Japan all she wants.' She will benefit more 
than any other country by the modernization of China; 
her opportunities will be as great as she can possibly 
use, and this will be largely because of natural advan- 
tages which no one can quarrel with her about. Is it 
reasonable or likely, in the actual circumstances, to ex- 
pect that Japan will embark on a policy so extreme as 
to involve a possible attempt at armed veto by the United 
States? The problem which the statesmen of America 
and Japan have to decide when they consider naval 
programs is that of their own security. Japan's geo- 
graphical position and the strength and spirit of her 
army put the fear of invasion off the map. Japanese 
statesmen are too well acquainted with the realities of 
the situation to dream of attacking America because of 
any question now existing between them. In China, 
which must remain the storm center of the East for 
many a day, the interests of the two nations are not in 
collision, and cannot come in collision so long as Japan's 
treaty obligations remain as they are today. It seems 
to us consistent with common sense to believe that 
Japan's legitimate aspirations in China can all be real- 
ized without provoking war with any of her present 
friends. The war in Europe, which has shown Amer- 
ican defenses to be far under the safety line, explains 
the naval program. Absolute security is not to be had 
in this world. The naval and military experts will 
never be satisfied. After they had finished with the 
earth, as the late Lord Salisbury said, they would want 
to fortify the moon against attacks from Mars. Kespon- 
sible statesmen must be guided by actual circumstances 
and reasonable probabilities, considering whether their 
policy or that of their neighbor is so directed as to cause 
a clash of vital interests. If Japanese statesmen, when 



they search their hearts, find no such danger in their 
own policy, we are confident they need have no fear of 
America, and American naval programs need not add a 
sen to the burdens of Japan. 



THE NATIONAL GRANGE AND PEACE 

By OLIVER WILSON, Master of the Grange 

From its very beginning as an organization the 
Grange has taken an absolute stand for universal 
arbitration of international disputes, instead of resort- 
ing to the force of arms, with the long train of misery, 
bloodshed, horror, and death that constitutes the in- 
evitable fruits of warfare. If any vindication of that 
position was needed, we have it in the awful spectacle 
across the seas, now of more than two years' devastating 
duration, and in contemplation of whose results the 
whole world stands aghast. It would have been a wild 
prophet, indeed, who had ventured to predict three 
years ago that the awful story of the past twenty-four 
months could ever have happened; yet it has happened, 
and no present evidences appear that we are even so 
much as half way through this ghastly ordeal. 

When the end does come — and under what conditions 
it will be no man dares to name — it will find the whole 
civilized world facing a problem of reorganization whose 
magnitude can scarcely be conceived. Torn and bleed- 
ing Europe must somehow be rehabilitated, as victors 
and vanquished alike realize how far backward in the 
scale of progress they have been thrust by the experi- 
ences of carnage that are now their own self-inflicted 
portion. 

But of what avail to rebuild Europe, to attempt again 
to set in motion the machinery of civilization, if it is 
still to be under conditions that afford no guarantee 
against another like conflict a generation or two hence, 
when some nation, or group of them, shall have attained 
a sufficient rehabilitation to become the aggressor? 
Upon the reply to this question the whole world turns 
in its query, and humanitarians and investors alike will 
pause in their plans until it shall be answered. 

Clearly, then, the close of this gigantic struggle must 
see positive steps taken to create a "League of Nations," 
bound beyond the peradventure of a doubt to keep the 
peace of a world in absolute guarantee against any pos- 
sible recurrence of this awful catastrophe. As they 
emerge from the present struggle, it seems incredible 
that the warring nations of today can be other than 
eager cooperators in such a world league. That every 
neutral nation of the present time will join its energies 
in the undertaking appears beyond question. There- 
fore, the one supreme need to secure this international 
triumph of reason is an aggressive and effective leader- 
ship, and for that leadership, in the hour of humanity's 
greatest extremity, it seems as if the whole world would 
be turning in the direction of the United States, queen 
of the peace-maintaining nations of the globe. Shall 
we measure up to ;our opportunity ? 

May we not, then, look to the Grange — the great con- 
servative, responsible organization of American farmers, 
into whose fundamental platform was written the prin- 
ciple of universal peace and world-wide arbitration, and 
which has stood squarely upon that platform every mo- 
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nient since — to sound a clarion declaration, even at this 
session, when we are assembled in the nation's capital 
city, that shall strike the keynote of the task that faces 
a world, in a "League. of Nations" so strong, so com- 
plete that it shall prevent absolutely another great war 
so long as time shall last? Can we in our organized 
capacity as a Grange do less than to thus assert our posi- 
tion in unmistakable terms, and still be true to our long- 
established convictions? Our opportunity just now is 
unlimited, our responsibility is beyond escape. 

•When a guarantee of world safety has been estab- 
lished — and it can be done if all civilized peoples demand 
that it shall be — the energies of a world can be safely 
devoted to rebuilding, the peaceful arts of industry can 
be restored, and peace and good will resume their sway 
in the affairs of men. On this great question, towering 
in importance far above every other, let us speak clearly, 
fearlessly, and effectively in behalf of the future of a 
world and for the protection, not merely of those who 
survive this fearful slaughter, but likewise of millions 
yet unborn. 



MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 

By LUCIA AMES MEAD 
Secretary, Woman's Peace Party 

The enormous impetus given this last year to the 
demand for military training in schools will doubt- 
less be evidenced in January by bills before various 
legislatures and by congressional consideration of the 
Chamberlain bill. The latter seemed last winter to 
have been safely buried, but the extraordinary force of 
the "preparedness" movement brought it again to life 
last summer. In order to deal effectively with the ar- 
guments that will be brought to bear to secure legisla- 
tion, an outline of some of the testimony that is avail- 
able should be presented. 

The demand was artificially created at first by the 
"National Board for the Promotion of Eifle Practice," 
which began in 1906 a systematic campaign for target 
practice by boys over thirteen in public schools. Their 
report by a committee of three generals in 1907 was 
earnestly commended to school superintendents by Eob- 
ert S. Oliver, Assistant Secretary of War. The work 
was begun in the numerous great high schools of New 
York City, and was often carried on in school hours 
and substituted for the regular physical training. 
Prizes were given, and the expense, it was said, was, in 
whole or part, provided by members of munition firms. 
Gen. Leonard Wood some time later declared that if he 
had his way he "would out-German the Germans and 
teach every boy of twelve to shoot." 

California and some other States have introduced more 
or less military training, but no statistics are available. 
Apparently only New York State now has compulsory 
training. The "Wyoming system" was widely heralded 
a year ago in articles in popular magazines. It was 
introduced by a Lieutenant Steever, then resident in 
Wyoming and since connected with the War College. 
He persuaded reluctant school boards to let him try an 
experiment in the high schools. A volunteer body of 
boys presently displayed to amazed parents their ability 
to scale eightfoot fences with marvelous speed, where- 
upon military training began with much enthusiasm 



and general ignorance of the fact that the athletic ex- 
ercises were a usual part of modern physical training, 
and by no means peculiar to military training. There 
was constant riflepractice, and the spirit of war and 
fighting pervaded the work. Pictures of the boys 
bivouacing and shooting by firelight at moving targets 
appeared, together with the figures of pretty school 
girls in nurses' costume, who were chosen as sponsors 
to encourage the proper spirit. One feature of the sys- 
tem, which involved military mapreading, is thus de- 
scribed by Stanley Yarnall, who studied it: "The boys 
take Government maps of Gettysburg, etc., and try to 
figure out how they would have done if they had been 
leaders of the two armies. They are supposed, by this 
practice, to learn to read maps and become strategists 
for future campaigns." 

The experience of Wyoming was urged upon Penn- 
sylvania. But, on investigation, it was found that 
Wyoming, all told, in her five cities, had but three hun- 
dred boys enrolled, and that the superintendent of the 
schools in Laramie declared, after a year's trial, that the 
military training had not proved a success and had been 
eliminated. In a State where, as in Wyoming, physical 
training had been wholly neglected, it was evident that 
a large part of whatever benefit was claimed for military 
training might have been achieved better in other ways. 

In 1915, a special commission on "Military Educa- 
tion and Reserve," appointed by the State of Massachu- 
setts, published a long, careful report after holding ten 
sessions in different cities. While it advocated volun- 
tary service and compulsory training for men, so far as 
their individual benefit was concerned, it absolutely op- 
posed any military training in schools. In the sense of 
meaning training with a rifle or with manual of arms 
in close formation, they declared "the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of teachers, officers, and public was 
against it." They stated that "it is generally agreed 
that military drill which a boy receives in school is of 
little or no value to him from the point of view of prac- 
tical soldiering." Drill in the school seemed to dis- 
courage enlistment, rather than otherwise. Professor 
Sargent, of the Harvard Gymnasium, testified that 
"military drill as a physical exercise does not to any 
extent meet the physiological needs of the body. I am 
prepared to maintain that it tends to make one stiff 
and angular in his movements, as well as to droop and 
round the shoulders. In case of any local weakness or 
constitutional disability, the drill tends to increase the 
defects rather than to relieve them. The great military 
nations of Europe give all recruits from three to twelve 
months' gymnastic training to develop them as men 
before they are expected to conform to the requirements 
of the soldier." 

The commission found unanimous testimony to the 
need of greater physical training, and favored the sys- 
tem of calisthenics used at West Point, together with 
the teaching of personal hygiene, camp sanitation, etc., 
and voluntary attendance of high school seniors for one 
month in camp, under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education and the Adjutant General. They declared 
that "the militaristic spirit, which means blind faith in 
the doctrine of force, is perhaps the most vicious idea 
which could be instilled in a child's mind." 

A committee of five officers were appointed in 1915 
by the Boston School Board to examine into the value 



